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the main church may well have been built in the twelfth
century.
Whether or no we are justified in thinking of S. Milldn
as a building of the twelfth century, it was certainly the
pattern after which the old Romanesque churches of
Segovia were built. In S. Martin, for instance, within
the city, you find similar cloisters, only there they are
continued across the west end; and spoiled though the
church is, it is easy to see its close relationship to
S. Milldn. Nor is S. Martin alone in the debt it owes
to that old and beautiful church without the walls, for in
S. Roman, S. Facundo, now the Museo, S. Trinidad,
S. Lorenzo, S. Juan, S. Tomds, S. Eulalia, S. Clemente,
S. Salvador, S. Justo, and others, ruined though they
be, one may still find something of the indestructible
beauty and strength of S. Milldn. It is in the desecrated
splendour of these Romanesque buildings, rather than in
any later Gothic work which indeed has, as it happens
here in Segovia, suffered even more from chance and
time, that the true spirit of the city still dwells. To-day
little more than a deserted provincial city, almost dead
for the greater part of the year, alive really only in the
long summer days when the people come to her for air
and coolness from the furnace of Madrid, she seems
ever to be surrounded by thoughts, some of them fantastic
enough and sadly changed, of that Rome whose far-
stretched greatness has ennobled hen After all, her most
perfect monument, her most indestructible trophy, that
which she finds most useful and practical to-day, is the
Roman Aqueduct which brings water from afar for the
people within her gates. And beyond any other build-
ing, Romanesque or Gothic, it is that which gives her her
character, and is what we chiefly remember in any mental
picture we have of her. To-day as of old, it is under
those triumphal arches all of us must pass on entering or